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THE ARMY OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND. 


We devote pages 689, 692, 696, and 697 to illus- 
trations of the Army of the Cumberland. On 
pages 696 and 697 will be found a fine battle scene, 
which will convey an idea of the gallant stand 
made by General Thomas’s heroes against the reb- 
el advance at the battle of Chicamauga, when they 
saved the day and covered themselves and their 
leader with glory. 

On pages 689 and 692 we reproduce three illus 
trations of the cavalry operations which followed 
the battle, from sketches by Mr. Theodore R. Da- 


vis, who writes: 
. Heap-quartens Mason-Generat Grancer, 
HaTTaNooes, October 7, 1863, 

Arriving at Bridgeport during a pelting rain-storm, and 
at night, I domiciled until morning under a railroad plat- 
form that seemed to comprise the town. 

The morning came, and out I crawled, finding, after 
much inguiry, that ** the way to reach Chattanooga was 
to walk, of course;” and “the distance by the safe route 
was only sixty miles.” ‘*But,” quoth my informant, 
“ General Wheeler, with all the cavalry of Bragg’s army, 
is on that route now.” My bunk-mates of the previous 
night (there had only been a regiment under the platform) 
now extended sympathy and hard tack. 

Very soon I learned that Colonel E. M. M‘Cook, with a 
portion of his division of cavalry, would start at once to 
attack the raiders. Excellent! I at once volunteered my 
valuable services and ae of a mule of which I unex- 

yectedly found myself proprietor. 

, The combined dees sharted at once, the rain pouring in 
torreuts. We reached Jasper at midnight, and bivouacked ; 
which means, or did in cur case, to pour the water out 0 
one’s boota and crawl under a rail shanty. Dawn found 
us on the march, and when within a few miles of Ander- 
son's Gap we saw & dence smoke, caused by the burning 
of a large wagon train by the rebel cavalry. 

At three o'clock we came up with the enemy, charging 
them at once: the First Wisconsin, under Colonel La 
Grange, dashing down the road, while the Second Indiana 
charged through the field to the right, Major Presdee at 
their head. The whole force being under Colonel M‘Cook. 

The rebels drew up in line, fired one volley, then turned 
and ran, dropping their plunder as they went. Reaching 
a very strong position they again drew up in line of battle, 
only to break in disorder as our men came upon them in a 
sabre charge. 

At every commanding position they drew up in line only 
to stand for a moment—the eabre charge of our men being 
demoralizing in the extreme. 

In one of these charges General Wheeler had a very 
narrow escape. Colonel La Grange had cut down one of 
Wheeler's staff, ran his trusty blade through another, and 
dashed at Wheeler, whom he had nearly reached, when 
the rebel jumped his horse over a fence, which the horse 
of the gallant Colonel refused. 

Just at this time Major Presdee had gotten so far in ad- 
vance of his men that a number of the rebels had surround- 
ed him, when a sergeant of his regiment rushed to his 
rescue, spoiling on his way the pates of several of the ebel 
cavalry. Du the charges Captains Mitchell and Pratt. 
of Colonel M‘Gook's staff, were among the foremost in the 
fray. When the fight ceased at night we discovered, by 
questioning prisoners, of whom we had quite a number, 
that we had fought and whipped twenty-five hundred 
picked men with two regiments, or less than half their 
number—we having prisoners from 11 different regiments. 

The Fourth Indiana cavalry, under Major Lampson, had 
now come up: orders were issued for an advance at the 
earliest moment of daylight. 

The next morning came, Dut with it a fog so dense that 
it was impossible to move, and eleven o'clock came before 
it was practicable to advance. Then after them we went, 
recapturing a large number of mules that they had stolen 
from our wagons, and again driving them. 

Finding now that the continuance of my stay with the 
pursuing cavalry would carry me too far from Chattanooga, 
returned to Anderson's Gap—finding at that place the 
brigades of Colonels Mitchell and Tilson. Near the Gap, 
and scattered for some distance along the road, were the 
emouldering wagons, the destruction of which had been 
complete. Over two hundred wagons had been destroyed 
and hundreds of mules shot. Some of the wagons had 
been fired without taking the mules from them. 





THE NEW CALL FOR MEN. 


By the President of the United States. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Wuenras, The term of service of part of the volunteer 

forces of the United States will expire during the coming 

year; and whereas, in addition to the men raised by the 


* present draft, it is deemed expedient to call out three 


hundred thousand volunteers, to serve for three years or 
the war—-not, however, exceeding three years, 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United Statea, and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy thereof, and of the militi« of the several States when 
called into actual service, do issue this my proclamation, 
calling upon the Governors of the different States to raise 
and have enlisted into the United States service, foi the 
various companies and regiments in the field from their 
respective States, their quotas of three hundred thousand 
men. 

I further proclaim that all the volunteers thus called out 
and duly enlisted shall receive advance pay, premium, 
and bounty, as heretofore communicated to the Governors 
of States by the War Department, through the Provost 
Marshal General's office, dy special letters. 

1 further proclaim that ali volunteers received under 
this call, as well as all others not heretofore credited, shall 
be duly credited and deducted from the quotas established 
for the next draft. 

I further proclaim that if any State shall fail to raise 
the quota assigned to it by the War Department under 
this call, then a draft for the deficiency in said quota ehall 
be made in said State, or on the districts of said State, for 
their due proportion of said quota, and the said draft ehall 
commence on the 5th day of January, 1864 

And I further proclaim that nothing in this proclama- 
tion shall interfere with existing orders, or with those 
‘shich may be issued for the present draft in the States 
where it is now in progress or where it has not yet been 
commenced. 

The quotas of the States and districts will be assigned 
by the War Department, through the Provost Marshal Gen- 
oral's office, due regard being had for the men heretofore 
furnished, whether by volunteering or drafting, and the 
recruiting will be conducted in accordance with such in- 
structions » have been or may be issned by that depart- 
ment. 

In issuing this proclamation I address myc f not only to 
the Governors of the several States, but also to the good 
and loyal people thereof, invoking them to lend their cheer- 
ful, willing, and effective aid to the measures thus adopted 
with a view to reinforce our victorious armies now in the 
field, and bring our needful military operations to a pros 
berous end, thus closing forever the fountains of sedition 
© ‘civil war, 

’ witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 

1 the sea. of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this seventeenth day of 

October, in the year of Lord one thousand eight 

hundred and sixty . dof the independence of .be 


United States . seity-eighth, 
By the President: cen. 
Wut H. Sewarn, Secretary of State, 


cau 
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THE REMOVAL OF ROSECRANS. 


ENERAL ROSECRANS has been removed 
from the command of the Army of the 
Cumberland, and General Thomas, the hero of 
Chicamauga, appointed in his place—General 
Grant taking the supreme command of all the 
armies on the Mississippi and in East and South- 
ern Tennessee. The announcement has taken 
every one by surprise. But whereas, some 
months ago, the removal of a popular general 
from his command would have been a signal for 
a popular uproar, now even the Copperheads 
can barely get up a feeble hiss at the change; 
and the public at large, fully satisfied that the 
President knows what is required by the emerg- 
ency, and is doing his duty faithfully, accept the 
event without murmur. 

Whatever may have been the faults of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, it is encouraging to see that the 
President, when satisfied that he ought to be re- 
moved, had the courage to remove him, without 
hesitation or explanation to the public. We re- 
member the time when the public safety abso- 
lutely required the removal of General Frémont, 
whose impolicy was jeoparding our cause in Mis- 
souri, and whose friends were threatening us 
with a military despotism if their tavorite were 
disturbed. If ever a head wanted amputation, 
it was his. Yet Mr. Lincoln hesitated for 
weeks, and months, and only ventured at last 
to strike the blow after the public of the 
West had been educated to distrust Frémont by 
the publication of Adjutant-General Thomas’s 
famous report in the Zribune. Again, there 
can be no doubt but M‘Clellan’s removal ought 
to have taken place much sooner than it did— 
as soon, in fact, as that General refused to obey 
orders from Washington, and to report to the 
Commander-in-Chief. The President tempo- 
rized and hesitated until a month of invaluable 
time was lost—fearing the effect of the removal 
of a commander who had won great personal 
popularity. We are all of us learning, how- 
ever, in these days; and Mr. Lincoln, perceiv- 
ing that the Republicans did not throw down 
their arms when Frémont fell, nor the Demo- 
erats when M‘Clellan retired to Jersey, now 
understand that the people, of whatever polit- 
ical party, are more devoted to the country than 
to any individual, and has not hesitated to re- 
move Rosecrans. It was just this nerve and 
this courage which were required to insure the 
success of the North. 

There is a lesson to be learned by the people 
from this event, and that is, to beware of accept- 


‘ing the newspaper and popular estimate of gen- 


erals as the true one. Up to the hour of Rose- 
crans’s removal he was believed to be nearly 
perfection. He was called prudent, daring, in- 
vincible, loyal to the back-bone, dextrous as a 
strategist, and always obedient to his superiors. 
He was contrasted with other generals, to their 
invariable disparagement. When he failed at 
Chicamauga, the Copperheads—whose implaca- 
ble foe he had proved himself—threw the whole 
blame on Government, and entirely exonerated 
him. At one time loyal men clamored for his 
appointment to the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, and were only silenced when they were 
assured that the Army of the Cumberland had 
the more important duty of the two. Well, 
what if it should prove, when the truth comes 
to be known, that this paragon was prudent 
when he should have been daring, and rash 
when he should have been cautious; that the 
battle of Murfreesborough was lost by him, 
and afterward—when he had given it up— 
won by his subordinates; that he should have 
taken Chattanooga weeks before he approach- 
ed it, and should never have advanced a step 
beyond; that, by his advance, he disarranged 
the general plan of campaign determined at 
Washington, which had been prepared with his 
aid and approval—and this seemingly from no 
other motive than a vain wish to win greater 
victories than Grant; that, so far from obeying 
orders promptly and cheerfully, he frequently 
disregarded the commands of the President; 
and that, so far from being the chivalric sol- 
dier we pictured him, he left the battle-field at 
Chicamauga in the middle of the fight, and was 
in bed at Chattanooga, snug and safe, when the 
gallant Thomas, with his handful of heroes, was 
stemming the furious onset of the rebel army. 
If all this should be presently discovered to be 
the truth, what shall we then say of popular es- 
timates of generals? 





THE STATE ELECTIONS. 


PennsyLvanta and Ohio have followed in 
the track of California and Maine, and Iowa 
and Indiana have not been behindhand. New 
York will fittingly close the campaign with a 
magnificent Union majority. 


Last year honest citizens were deeply pained 


by a precisely opposite result. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio were carried -by..the oppo-- 
nents of the Government, and it seemed to su- 
Perficial observers that the people of the North 





were about to be substantially divided, which 
in effect would have secured the triumph of the 
rebels. ‘The chief European organ of the in- 
surgents—animated by a simple wish to see the 
United States destroyed—chuckled over the de- 
feats of the Administration candiJates, and con- 
fidently predicted the collapse of the ‘‘ Lincoln 
Despotism.” 

We have changed all this now, and good citi- 
zens may congratulate themselves on the res- 
toration of confidence. Throughout the North 
the fiat has now gone forth that the war must be 
prosecuted until the entire territory of the Unit- 
ed States is permanently replaced under the do- 
minion of the flag. We hear no more sixty- 
day or ninety-day prophecies in these times. 
No one is now willing to pledge himself to the 
capture of Charleston, or Atlanta, or Richmond 
within a given time. We have learned to re- 
spect our enemy, and to bide our time. It may 
take one year, or it may take four to complete 
the work of stbjugating the rebels. The Ad- 
ministration is basing its calctlations and its 
contracts upon the theory that it will take at 
least three years from this time. This is the 
reckoning of the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, though both are wisely 
providing for a prolongation of the contest be- 
yond the expiration of the period fixed in their 
estimates. The idea of every body, in and out 
of the Government, is that no further estimates 
as to time must be made, but that the war must 
be prosecuted steadily and perseveringly until 
the object sought has been attained. 

In this view the overwhelming defeat of the 
Copperheads is a matter of decided congratula- 
tion. We learn from the elections in Pennsy]- 
vania and Ohio that the masses of the people 
can be relied upon, and that they are not less 
resolutely fixed upon the vigorous prosecution 
of the war than their leaders. With such evi- 
dence of popular determination the ultimate re- 
sult is not doubtful. It is, as we said, a mere 
question of time. 

History, which has pilloried Benedict Arnold, 
will erect a still higher gallows for the mean 
sneaks who, in this darkest hour of their coun- 
‘try’s peril, wavered, and commended submission 
to the traitors of the South. 





OUR TRANSATLANTIC COUSINS. 


Tue Earl Russell, who made his reputation 
as a friend of liberty and democracy through- 
out the world, and who seriously damaged that 
reputation by espousing the cause of the slave- 
holding rebels against the United States, has 
lately seen fit to recant, and in a speech de- 
livered in Scotland protests that he wishes to 
be considered as much a friend of the North as 
of the South, and reproaches Senator Sumner 
with trying to create ill-will between the two 
nations. The Earl contrasts Senator Sumner 
with Mr. Seward, and compliments the latter, 
as a friend of peace, at the expense of the former. 

People in this country are very much touched 
by the Earl’s graceful allusions to the beauty of 
peace, and to our common tongue, our common 
origin, and so forthe We remembered these 
things when England was at war with Russia, 
and our authorities combined in an instant to 
prevent even the semblance of an infraction of 
our neutrality laws. Earl Russell forgot them 
when he let the Alabama, the Florida, and the 
Georgia go to sea to prey upon our defenseless 
commerce, They only occurred to him after 
he had heard of the capture of the Atlanta (a 
vessel as formidable as the Warrior) in fifteen 
minutes by the Weehawken, and of the perform- 
ance of Gilmore’s Parrott guns at Charleston. 

When 2 man has trampled on his enemy and 
done him all the harm he can do, and is begin- 
ning to apprehend that the foe who seems 
crushed may rise and retaliate, he is very ap. to 
be a lover of peace, and a hater of war. The 
Earl Russell’s recollection of our common origin 
would have been better timed af it had occurred 
to him before he let the Alabama go to sea, in 
spite of the earnest protests of our officals. 

He thinks it horrid that Senator Su.nner 
should, on the heels of the bloody fight at 
Gettysburg, express views which may lead to 
bloody battles with “British troops. It had 
never occurred to him, probably, when he made 
his famous Newcastle speech which encouraged 
the rebels so much, that the natural conse- 
quence of that speech would be bloody battle- 
fields. We, like Earl Russell, dislike battles. 
But it is rather cool for the man who has done 
more than any other individuai to foster the re- 
sistance of the rebels, to turn on us now, and 
exclaim against the blood spilled in the war. 
Why did he not think <f this before he pro- 
nounced the slaveholding insurgents a belliger- 
ent power? 

Biood-letting, in war, is a shocking thing, 
no doubt. No nation loves peace more than the 
United States, But we have been driven into a 
desperate war, mainly through the acts and ex- 
pressed opinions of Earl Russell and his col- 
leagues; and they may now rely upon it that 
Senator Sumner, much more than Secretary 


fe ward, exptesses the views of the people on our 


ions with England, when he tells the En- 
glish that their conduct during the presént war 


. has aroused a-hostility to them in this country 


which will outlive this generation. 





THE LOUNGER. 





INTERPRETING ELECTIONS. 

Tr is amusing to see the different interpretations 
that are put upon the recent elections. One Cop- 
perhead paper finds that they mean merely that 
nobody wants peace at any price. Another, of a 
lighter hue, discovers that they are a terrible re- 
buke of Mr, Lincola for listening to radical advis- 
ers. Another insists that they prove that loyal 
en are going to do exactly what the rebels want 
them to do. And so the doleful tale goes round, 
and the Copperheads console themselves with think- 
ing what would happen if only the sky would fall, 
and twice two make seven and a half. 

One thing is clear amidst all the speculation. It 
is pretty evident that Ohio does not wish Vallan- 
digham for Governor, nor Pennsylvania Wood- 
ward. We can all agree that they prove so much. 
Then why did those States not wish such Govern- 
ors? The canvass was exactly the same ‘n both 
States. The arguments were identical. And what 
were they ? Simply that Vallandigham a..u Wood- 
ward were not heartily forthe war. There might 
be shadowy differences of opinion between them. 
Vallandigham might wish peace upon terms of 
separation, looking to reconstruction ; and Wood- 
ward might pronounce for war upon terms certain 
to secure the success of the rebellion. But the pop- 
ular common sense sees that if the rebellion is to 
subdued, it must be done by cordially supporting 
and supplying the men and means for the war. 
The people knew that neither W. nor V. intended 
so to support and supply—and they ‘herefore re- 
pudiated them both. 

The policy of the war is as clearly defined as the 
war itself. Fighting, confiscation, emancipation, 
suspension of the habeas corpus “ when the public 
safety requires it,” and drafting; are all measures 
of that policy, In one word, the policy of the war 
is its prosecution by all honorable means of war- 
fare. That has been plainly announced for a year. 
It went into practical operation on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1863, and every popular election since has 
overwhelmingly approved it. Every man whose 
vote swelled the Union majorities did not, of 
course, mean to say that he approved every detail 
and every person involved in the working out of 
the policy. But allowing for humar nature, con- 
fiding in the good intention of the Government, and 
especially in the unquestioned honesty of the Pres- 
ident, all loyal men know that to perplex and em- 
barrass the operations of the war is to help the en- 
emy. They have, therefore, in the great States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, Iowa, and Maine, 
as well as in the smaller States of Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, de- 
clared for the war and the policy of the war. Does 
any body suppose that New York will falter ? 


REBEL FRANKNESS. 


THERE is one great change in the policy of the 
rebels. They began by shouting that they would 
cut themselves off clean from any association with 
the vile Yankee North. Every Northern party 
and man excepting Vallandigham and Seymour 
were, repugnant to them. They would establish 
their independence, and then, perhaps, hold their 
noses and trade with us, 

Wisdom is the child of experience. They con- 
fess now that they need Northern co-operation. It 
is not enough that they have an army invincible 
and innumerable. They must have Northern sup- 
port. The Chattanooga Rebel, published in Atlan- 
ta, says plainly that all the rebels have to do is to 
pulverize Rosecrans, winter in Kentucky and East 
Tennessee, “ retake the Valley of the Mississippi, 
secure the election of a Peace-Democrat to the Presi- 
dency in the fall, and arrange the terms of treaty 
and independence.” Here is a very pretty pro- 
gramme, but one of its cardinal points is the aid 
of the Northern Copperheads. Now the rebels may 
be supposed to know their friends as well as we 
do. When they say that they want rebel bullets 
and peace ballots, who does not see that to vote 
for the candidates they wish to see elected is as 
serviceable to them. as to shoot in the ranks of 
Bragg’s or Lee’s army? 








DOTAGE. 


Tue London Times, speaking of M:. Channing's 
expression of the want of English sympathy as the 
wonder of wonders, says: “To make a complaint 
that spectators of the horrible conflict have act 
approved the plunge into national ruin is unres- 
sonable almost to childishness.” 

Here are words of the most solemn sound, and 
utterty meaningless. “ The plunge into nat‘nel 
ruin” is a phrase meant to describe the war. Very 
well. If the rebel States had been suffered to se 
cede without opposition,.and the Union and Gov- 
ernment had been consequently destroyed, would 
there have been any less national ruin? Where 
would then have been the nation known as th? 
United States? Or if, after an unquestioned and 
peaceful constitutional election in which they tool 
part, the rebels had offered, or had been sclicited 
to offer, terms upon which they would obey the 
laws, would the Government have been any the 
less overthrown, and could its usurpation, with- 
out so much as a shot fired, for the sole prrpose 
of perpetuating human slavery, have been any 83 
national ruin? - 

The Times says further: ‘Whatever may rise 
out of the wreck, it will not be the ol! Federal 
Union of America.” Very likely ; and what then? 
Whatever arose out of the great rebellion of 1645 
in England was not the old monarchy of England. 
Was the civil war consequently a process of “na- 
tional ruin?” The nationality and the union of 
these States will be preserved under a better and 
more stringent form than ever. Is that ruin? A 
man finds the walls of his house cracking. He 
strengthens them with new beams and rafters. It 
is not, in a certain sense, the old honse that rises 
from the scaffolding ; but is the of" house ruined? 
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LOYAL SHOTS AND VOTES GO TOGETHER. 

Governor Sgymour, who declares that he had 
rather see the Union destroyed than Slavery, and 
who insists that we had no business to disewss sab- 
jects which were disagreeable to our Southern mas- 
ters, who are now trying to whip us in to obedi- 
ence, last winter vetoed the bill for allowing the 
soldiersto vote. Why? Because his instinct was 
just. Because he knew that the soldiers would in- 
evitably vote for the Government to support which 
they were fighting. Their fire and their vote are 
equally true to their country and the Union. How 
correct he was the late military vote in Ohio shows. 
There are so few votes against the Union and the 
war for it that they are not worth counting. * 
mour knows that his “ friends” are not in the , 
fighting the rebels, They stay at home to burn 
orphan asylums and murder innocent and helpless 
men and children. Perhaps some one would like 
to insist that the rank and file of the army are 
Copperheads. It is as true as the other story that 
the Army of the Potomac will fight under nobody 
but M‘Clellan, : 


HOW'S THE WIND? 


In the great debate in the British Parliament 
last April upon the duty of England under her 
neutrality law, Lord Palmerston in his most jaunty 
tone declared, amidst the applause of the Hose, 
that no menace would induce the Government ‘‘ a 
come down to this House and a change 
the law.” In his late speech ab Elutrgowrie, Lord 
Russell said that the Government were prepared 
to do every thing that the duty of neutrality re- 
quired, even if it should be necessary “‘that the 
sanction of Parliament should be asked to further 
measures.” 

Lord Palmerston spoke when the rebellion seem- 
ed to be sure of success ; Lord Russell, when it is 
pretty surely defeated. The two speeches are a 
fair representation of what the Government of 
Great Britain understands by neutrality, Its ob- 
ligation to ask a change of the law last April was 

" exactly what it is now. That one party in the 
war is more or less successful can not alter the at- 
titude of a neutral power. War with 
will doubtless be avoided by her action, Butlet 
us not deceive ourselves as to the occasion of her 
action. It is not a change of heart—Vicksburg, 
Port Hudson, Gettysburg, Charleston, these have 
been the “‘ eye-openers” of Great Britain. 








DUMBNESS IN LIBRARIES. 

* A Constant READER” writes that, having oc- 
casion recently to apply for a book at the Mercan- 
tile Library (in what city is not stated), he was re- 
quested, almost*inaudibly, to write his name, ad- 
dress, etc., upon a slip of paper, and, upon inquiry, 
was ‘‘curtly answered” that communication be- 
tween the librarian and the reader was to be held 
by signs that there might be no noise of conversa- 
tion. * Why, then, dear Lounger,” asks the writer, 
“did the Lord give us voice and language, if it 
was intended we should transact all the business 
of this world by signs?” And he further remarks: 
‘If this system is to be permanent, I would simply 
suggest that the library hire persons who are really 
deaf and dumb for librarians; in which case we 
should all be content, and it would be giving em- 
ployment to a class who do not often have the 
chance of making a living, and who could hand us 
the slips of paper and get us our books as well as 
those now in charge.” 

“ A Constant Reader” is not aware that’ 
the slip of paper is a receipt for the book, is of great 
convenience for reference in case of loss, and saves ' 
murmuring in the library, where many students 
may be reading. And although, as he suggests, 
it is fair to presume that persons who have taste 
and culture enough to wish te visit a library will 
have sufficiently good manners not to disturb oth- 
ers, yet experience unfortunately shows that libra- 
ries are a favorite resort of young and heedless per- 
sons who do not know the value of silence. Mean- 
while, because that is true of libraries, we do not 
understand that it is proposed to transact all the 
business of the world by signs or by slips of paper. 
It does not exactly follow because the tide is high 
— o'clock that there will be a deluge at six, 

it? 





A COMBINED MOVEMENT, 

On the 7th of Septenrber the Richmond é z 

said: “‘The success of the Democratic 
head] party would be no longer dou 

General Lee once more advance upon rye 

him drive Meade into Washington, and he‘-wiff!}) 


again raise the spirits of the Democrats [Coppar> 
heads], confirm their timid, and give confidenceto” 


their wavering.” In conformity with bor pa 
General Lee did move upon Meade, but«@il not 
happen to “drive” him. At the sameum 

and for the same purpose of raising sof 
the Copperheads, General M‘Clellan 

the Government in concert with Léep But the 
combined movement of Generals Lée*anl M'Clel- 
lan neither defeated the Government in the-field 


nor at the polls. Neither chief can be classed 
among the successful Generals. 





THE LYCEUM. 


Tue Lyceum all over the country begins to ar- 
range its winter course of lectures. The demand 
for good lecturers was never greater, and some of 
the most eminent and popular, such as Mr. Beecher, 
Mr. Chapin, Mr. Bayard Taylor, return from their 
European absence refreshed and inspired. Inev- 
itably and happily, the profound interest of the 
time will hardly suffer any speaker to wander far 
from some aspect of the condition of the country. 
Parties have disappeared. Politics are not now a 
question of partisan ascendency, but of national 
salvation. And as there never was a time when 
the fullest public intel:i «nce ws more desirable, 
so there was never a betier opportunity for the vig- 
orous and frank discussion of the creat fundamental 





ape} ae 


\plitiite,; a society of colored persons. It is to be 


ne, meee ent Mr. Oonne 
yeu iS-se-fident in the English language, with 


which: hé.is-entirely familiar, that his lectures, 
witli their tableaux, will be a most agreeable va- 
riety. 





LITERARY. 
“Mart Pos” is the last issue in the Har- 
It is by John 


his vigorous and powerful stories of modern domes- 
tic life. 


The Harpers also issue,‘‘ The Ring of Amasis,” 
a tale ‘‘edited” by Owen Meredith, which is the 
pseudonym of Robert Bulwer Lytton, son of the 
novelist, and a of some repute. This story is 
ue and ; a love story which will 
to interest those who like the peculiarly in- 
tense poetry of the author. 


# Does the Bible sanction American Slavery ?” 
is the title of the latest essay of Goldwin Smith, 
Professor of History at Oxford, England, repub- 
lished by Severs and Francis of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Itis a brief, clear, and masterly exposi- 
tion of the whole subject. And if the men at the 

who muddle their brains about the “‘ Chris- 
tianity” of slavery, could read and understand this 
short and trenchant work of a most accomplished 
scholar and noble Englishman, they would not fire 
another shot for the “divine” institution. This 
pamphlet of Professor Smith’s we especially com- 
mend to our because Bishop Hopkins of 
Vermont, in a letter to Bishop Potter of Pennsyl- 
vania,announces that he shall, within a few months, 
publish “ a full demonstration of the truth wherein 
I stand”—namely, that it is a highly Christian busi- 
ness to breed babies for sale. A pleasing truth for 
a Bishop to stand upon! Let the Bishop compre- 
hend the full scope of his work. He proposes to 
show that the Christian Church has always justi- 
fied slavery, and his conclusion will be that Slavery 
is therefore a Christian institution. Does he know 
the little work called “Slavery in Christendom,” 
by Patrice Larroque, formerly rector of the Acad- 
emy of Lyons in France? Larroque, with perhaps 
as profound and extensive a scholarship as the 
Bishop of Vermont, also declares that the Christian 
Church has always approved slavery. But his 
conclusion is very different from the Bishop’s. It 
is that it is nota true Church! He declares that 
slavery and “ dogmatic Christianity” rise and fall 
together. And while he says plainly that Christ 
habitually taught a humanity which is the utter 
condemnation of slavery, he asserts that those prin- 
ciples have never been practiced by the Church! 
It will be seen that the Bishop thus enters upon a 
tolerably\wide field. But to every simple Chris- 
tiam heart, which is more anxious to hear what 
Chiist said than what men say that he said, Gold- 
win Smith’s little pamphlet is conclusive. 


“The Union Generals,” a work which G. W. 
Childs is preparing, will be the natural companion’ 








of every history of the war. It will be written by 
distii gentlemen, most of whom 
have made the re a subject of special study. 


With its descriptive battle-pictures in the text, and 
its steel-plate portraits of the heroes, with maps, 
plans, and wood-cuts, it must be a very important 
addition to the history of the times. The publish- 
er, Mr. Childs, would be very glad to receive any 
facts or verified incidents relative to the Generals 
or to the battles and sieges in which they may 
have been engaged. 

' “The Student’s ” is the title of a 
periodical published at Spartanburg, In- 
which is written and conducted by the 
its and friends of the Union Literary In- 


issued quarterly at fifty cents a year; and is worthy 


.| the interest of all Americans who wish that all men 


number are naturally crude 
the tone of the work is earn- 

A brief by the editor, 
‘* What shall be done with the Negro?” written in 
very simple and conclusive statement of 
wisdom of doing the best rather than the worst 
In the opening article a few remarks 
a quiet good sense, which is worthy the care- 
“Tf weas 
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enth Regiment Dlinois who served with 

tinction at Fort coo — 

ors hee ee ee for Major. M* 

the Post of Vicksburg” sehietents nae 
Brigadier-General Rurvs Krve has been ted 

Minister Resident at Rome, and the tment, 

his acceptance to take Seanad. The mission 





was 
of the First New York Mounted Rifles; and a da 
Private BLake stabbed Private Repson, 
of the same organization. ‘ 
Colonel Farrontip, of the Second Wiscons 
ashington 


Colonel Conzap Baker, First Indiana Cavalry, and Col- 
First Ohio Vol: have been de- 


to New and other points in the 
est, resume his place at the head of the bureau. 
and of General Aveur's 





of the Tenth Per yl TaN TS 
| nnsylvania been 
ted from the In Corps. 
The proceedings of in the case of 
utenant-Colonel » Third United States Cavalry, 


Department. In the mean time Colonel Rurr has obtain- 

ed permission to return to Philadelphia to perfect his ac- 
counts as mustering and disbursing officer. 

still from his wound, 

for duty on 1 desiring to rejoin the Third 

corps; but military authorities declined to send him 

to the that he is not yet physically capa- 


Last week eral AUGUR assumed command 
the Department of Washington. It is reported that 
change is only a temporary one, caused by the illness 
Genera? HeintzeLMan, and that the latter will 
command as soon as his health will permit, His staff re- 
main in the performance of their duties at head-q 


Five officers were arrested at Washington 
remaining in the city without authority, after their —_ 
pit T, fo to 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


Tuxre has been since our last number went to press a 
marching and countermarch- 
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him that at the “ead of a 
column cavalry, was moving ta vb aireeton of 
near Virginia, one hundred and -five 
miles and to have destroyed the 


and Greenwich. Meade is now in 
THE BATTLE OF BRISTOE STATION. 
Heap-quanrens, Any oF Tue Potomac, Oct. 15, 1863. 
oe ee peer 
rear-guard, consisting Second corps, was 
yesterday, w! marching by the flank. The 
enem after a spirited contest 


two, scattering a —_ 
artillery, 1000 stan 





the wounded. As I pushed on after the exemy 
I have not been able to ascertain the number 
and wounded, but it was very heavy. They 

distance of fifteen miles from this 
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them, 
hen within eight miles of tle river I 
when I the river da 
three miles above 
Samp’s Ferry, where they commenced to cross twelve 
abreast. I never saw troops more demoralized than they 
were. I am satisfied that their loss in this raid was not 
than 2000. No fears need be entertained of their mak- 
ing another raid — Signed George Crook, Brigadier- 


General com: 
W. 8. Rosecnans, Major-General. 
REMOVAL OF ROSECRANS. 
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losees of 
will swell the grand total to about 16,000. Of 
4,685 2,500 were wounded. Thirty-six pieces of 
artillery were lost and a few wagons. 


SHELBY ROUTED. 


P 
The enemy's loss in killed and wounded is 
womhdipmmentinne 
J. M. Sonorretp, Major-General. 


OUR PRISONER? AT RICHMOND. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Broderick, of the First New Jersey 
Cavalry, who was wounded and taken by the en- 
emy in the ca’ fight on the Raj last June, 
arrived at on 19th Richmond. 
sta! its the condition of the Union prisouers 
are of the most rermarkable ,» and should induce 


D FROM THE soUTS. 
eff Davis has taken umbrage at the action of the Brit- 
enlisted in the 
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LOYAL PAPERS IN DIXIE. 


Lape pepe om pew pene’ fe Viet Missis- 
sippi; Knoxville, Tennessee; Natehex, Missisefppi, and 
Lidie Rock, Arkemses, , 

VOTE OF THE OHIO TROOPS, 


volunteer infantry in this 
d 252 for Vallandigham. 
Seven eight batt-ries not yet 
they absent, writing history ats their Md 
were ‘ w 

heads ‘sllandigham Ohio lost 
votes We that are left greet 
Give us the news home.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
SOUTHERN CLUBS. 
Tue “Southern Club” of England and the “Central 


Association for the Recognition of the Southern States” 
at Manchester into one 
ence 


AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Jand has again been visited by an earthquake, It 
~ October 6, between 4 and 5 o'clock 


The King of the Greeks bas arrived in England from 
St. Petersburg. Ha’ visited Queen Victoria he was to 
go to Paris, and from the Tuileries to Athens. 

AUSTRIA. 


THE MEXICAN DEPUTATION. 
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THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND—CHARGE OF THE FIRST WISCONSIN AND SECOND INDIANA CAVALRY ON THE REB 
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WHIFF. 

Go back with me to an old New England village, 
as sleepy almost ac a Dutch berg. I was about to 
jeseribe it, but on the whole think I will not; per- 
haps you know the town, perhaps you were born 
there, or have uncles and cousins there. If you 
don't know any thing of the place, I doubt if I 
could wrest it away from time and distance, who 
now have it fast; yet some other day perhaps I 
will show it te you. I believe it is somewhere 
along the Sound, for it has a wharf, though not 
much use for that; the India trade never came 
that way, and the whalers have gradually gone to 
other ports, so that the piles are green with slime 
and not over-strong, and the warehouses near by 
are getting forlorn; but sometimes a vessel comes 
in, and then all the idlers about the village have an 
excitement, 

The time was a Sunday, after the second service. 
In Deacon Hodges’s keeping-room sat Miss Mahala 
Stevens, tailoress. She was given to the weakness 
of talking about every body, for if people stuck 
themselves up they must expect to be seen. She 
had dropped in now, full of something to tell; but 
of course she hung back—no use at all to hurry 
her. She sat, trotting one foot and sewing an im- 
aginary jacket, prickly and unyielding as any bur. 
No favors asked, large or small; you can’t get on 
a day without me and I know it, was what she 
said to the world of the village—all the world the 
village knew or cared any thing about. 

“You see, Miss Hodges, I clipped it right up 
here fast as my legs could carry me, fear somebody 
else’d tell it first; an’ now what with the heat an’ 
the sarmon an’ my general flustrin’, I do believe 
I’ve forgot what ’twas.” 

“Yes?” suggested the Deacon’s wife, the New 
Engiand “yes,” meaning any thing and every 
thing. - Here it was a gentle stroke of Mahaly’s 
plumage to go on. 

“T guess it wasn’t of very much consequence,” 
smoothly remarked Dorr, the Deacon’s pretty daugh- 
ter. ‘“ Ifit wasn’t a lie, you know, you wouldn’t 
have forgot it.” 

Great spinsterly indignation. ‘ That’s you, Dorr 
Hodges, allover. That’s right, keep on knettin’, 
it'll come right handy bineby when you hev to 
keer for yourself, and when you’re gray’s them 
socks in your lap you'll wish you hedn’t. Them 
that snuffs when they’re young allers snuffs when 
they’re old, J tell ‘em.” 

‘“‘ Never mind, Mahaly; Dorr was only in play.” 

“ Well, well, it’s no odds, but what’s bred in the 
bone will come out on the skin, an’ there ain’t no 
young folks nowadays; they git ahead of their 
elders. I was just goin’ to say something ’bout 
Frank Handy, he that used to sheep round Dorr— 
what on earth was it now?” 

Toss of the head on the part of the young lady. 

‘*Wish somebody’d show me how to toss my 
head. Comes nat’ral, does it, or do ye hev to prac- 
tice?” 

‘* Guess you never had any practice,” said Sam, 
the ‘‘terrible” child that fulfilled for that house 
the saying about deacons’ families. 

“Sam!” said Mrs. Hodges, with some peculiar 
tone that meant a great deal. 

‘Well, Dorr, toss your head, but mind not toss 
once too many times. I heerd of a girl that tossed 
a pail o’ milk off her head once, an’ ’tain’t all 
straight sticks grows in the woods by a long sight, 
though that ain’t what I was goin’ to say about 
Frank Handy—” 

“You needn't trouble yourself to say any thing 
at all about Frank Handy to me,” retorted Dorr; 
“‘T don’t want to see him or hear any thing about 
him.” 

“Hm,” sniffed the sagacious Mahaly. “ Well, 
I s'pose you won’t care to hear that the Esmereidy’s 
got back—I believe now that’s just what I run in 
to say; I thought ’twas gone from me sure; Mr. 
Handy’s aboard ; but then, of course, he won’t show 
himself here.” 

‘You don’t!” tersely remarked Mrs. Hodges. 

“T do, though; the folks was a crowdin’ down 
to the wharf when I first see’em an’run. You 
needn’t jump, Sam; it’s all over by thistime. It’s 
most too bad for Frank, now—Mr. Handy, I mean 
—the folks doesn’t want to see him, a’ter a two- 
years’ v’yage. Well, good-day, sorry you're so 
spiteful, Dorr; wait till you’re gray an’ knet socks 
for a livin’, then folks ’ll bar it of ye when ye snap. 
What makes your cheeks so red, child? Got burnt 
in the sun? Should say so, if you weren’t dark 
complect nat’rally.” . 

Now, generally speaking, there is nothing very 
soothing to the nerves or musical to the ear in the 
shutting of a door, especially if it happens to be 
shut rather spitefully; but I am mistaken if the 
slam of the door after Mahaly was not the pleasant- 
est sound Dorr had heard that day. “ Well, I 
don’t care, now,” said she, with an emphasis on the 
last word. 

‘*T wouldn’t mrind it, dear,” said Mrs. Hodges. 

**Do you think so?” asked Dorr, with eyes and 
lips both. (I don’t know what she meant.) 

‘*No, I guess not; cloth that’s well combed al- 
ways has the smoothest nap in the end. Never 
mind Mahaly, Dorr; you vexed her or she wouldn’t 
talked quite so bad. Nobody sets much by what 
she says, because she’s always doing just so.” 

I'm going up stairs, mother,” said Dorr. Mrs. 
Hodges took up a volume of ‘‘ Discourses,” as if 
she had not had enough that day, and it is to be 
supposed she read them, though who shall answer 
for the edification ? 

Dorr retreated to her own room and flung her- 
self into her chair that her own fingers had cush- 
ioned, but somehow the room didn’t look pleasant. 
Every thing was in place just as she left to go to 
meeting—the ‘‘things” were not tossed about in 
disorderly evidence that, there had been a toilet 

made there—yet it didn’t seem quite right. Why 


the string of shells that hung over her little mirror | 


had a different look, and swung back and forth 
in the wind as if they were alive. They were 
beckoning her attention. She caught hold of 
them and held them still, but they went to swing- 





ing again as she let them go, as if they knew some- 
body had got back, and suddenly remembered the 
swaying bosom of the sea; she set the chairs in 
order, pulled the curtains a little, shut the blinds a 
little more, but it wouldn't do. It seemed as if 
she had gone into somebody else’s room; so she 
glided down stairs to the keeping-room and got a 
spy-glass that was kept there—a rare treasure in 
those days—and ran back with it to the garret. 

The garret window was an old look-out of hers, 
where she used to knit in the afternoons, and where 
she did all her day-dreaming. A hill Shut off the 
wharf from sight, but there was the top of a mast 
on it, looking as if it had sprouted out of the hill; 
and by leaning well out of the window Dorr could 
see just the stern ofa little black hull. That was 
the Esmeralda, then ; the sails were furled, and of 
course they had all gone ashore before this time. 
How queer that that old ship had really been off so 
far, way out in the South Pacific, out on the edge 
of her map, where the islands were sprinkled about 
so thick that it must be hard to sail without run- 
ning against some of them ; it must spell spicy as 
well as greasy, and Dorr wondered. Did it go to 
Italy? Her name was Italian, Eudora, grandmo- 
ther’s fancy—no, that couldn’t be. But the Es- 
meralda had been gone two years, while she had 
been staying quietly at home helping mother do 
the work and keeping sunshine in the house all the 
time, father said, and Frank had been shut up in 
that black box, sailing along day after day in the 
hot sun, never getting any word from home all the 
time. How glad he must be to get back; no 
wonder he hurried ashore as quick as he could. 
Then to think she said she didn’t want to see him! 
Well, she didn’t care very much, but it was too 
bad to tell him so after being gone so long. Would 
Mahaly tell him of it? Ten to one she would; 
she was just like a keyhole, every thing went 
through her. She said Frank wouldn’t come here. 
H’mph! He would. 


And he did. Yes, he did. He came the very 
next afternoon, swinging himself up the hill with 
long strides, as if a kind of half-reluctance held 
him back. The clover-heads nodded a welcome 
to him, and the butter-cups turned a richer yel- 
low; at least he would have thought so had not 
his handsome face been shaded with a wonder how 
he would be received. Clover and daisy would 
come again next summer, but if the flower he had 
loved to think of did not bloom for him, what was 
all other fragrance? He could not quite say—is 
it ever an easy thing ?— 

“If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


What might not have happened in two years? 
They had seemed so long while they were going, 
and now they were gone they seemed only a little 
while; why he only went away yesterday, every 
thing looked so natural. He remembered his 
acquaintance with Dorr, and how they had quar- 
reled time and again until he generally took the 
blame and went down into the valley of humilia- 
tion, and then they were better friends than ever. 
She had risen from the horizon of his life till now 
she filled him with light like the sun, but possibly 
he had sunk out of sight with her. He had thought 
of her all the while and of this very du;, and now 
the time he had waited for was come—the time was 
there, right present before him, and it made him 
tremulous and half shrinking to face it. How would 
she meethim? Two years, without either of them 
knowing meanwhile that the other was alive! She 
must have changed a good deal in that time; what 
kind of a change? It might be only in herself, or 
it might be toward him, though there never was 
any thing between them. Two years ago she was 
young, only sixteen, and if— Here he brought 
this current of his thoughts to an abrupt stop. 
But it seemed to him that the warm sunlight of the 
afternoon, the locusts with their simmering notes 
in the air, the clouds that begun to sink upon the 
west and lose their golden glow in the sea, and 
every thing he saw, were trembling with a kind 
of expectation, and all eagerly watching him. 
Heart in his mouth? More than that—all over 
him—from crown to sole, through every nerve and 
fibre his heart throbbed and tingled as he moved. 

But while he was thinking he was also walking, 
and his bold feet carried his doubting heart up to 
the gate, which seemed to his fancy to open a great 
deal harder than it used to; perhaps it did, but 
then he hadn’t opened any gates for two years. 
He followed the path round to the door, and stopped 
to consider whether to knock. If he should go 
right in it might seem too bold; and if he knock- 
ed it might seem too formal—one forgets customs 
on shipboard: but he chose the former, and so 
walked in. It is such an excellent way to get at 
people’s real feelings to catch them off their guard ! 

Mrs. Hodges and Dorr were in the kitchen when 
he entered it. He did catch them, for Dorr was 
ironing and her mother’s hands were “in the 
dough.” Nevertheless it gave him a sudden pang 
to see them so; for he thought, “If she had sup- 
posed I was coming here she would not have been 
ironing in the kitchen,” and the thermometer fell 
a number of degrees. He didn’t know, however, 
that Dorr had expected him, and had been watch- 
ing all the afternoon, and so had seeh him march- 
ing that way, and in spite of maternal remon- 
strances had felt it her duty to assist about the 
ironing. She was woman enough not to mean to 
let him think she was waiting for him. 

Mrs. Hodges spoke first, and half put out a foury 
hand; then drew it back with a deprecatory ges- 
ture, and bent again over her work. He hardly 
heard what she said, however, but looked at Dorr, 
who started in spite of herself; then gave him her 
hand, which, albeit it was hot and red from the 
merciless flat-irons, he pressed as meaningly as he 


- dared, and thought he had a little echo of a touch 


in return. ‘She didn’t expect me, but her mo- 

ther did,” thought he, in which he had the thing 

exactly reversed, but no wonder; for since Eve 

was fooled by a he I think les femmes have been 

verv inscrutable, and have had their revenge all 
-bY fooling les homies, 





“When did you get back?” 

‘* Now pretend you don’t know. Yesterday.” 

Wel, 1 a ee 
was out. Did ve a “woyage ?”” 

"Very pleasant after I got into the home wa- 
ters, so that I thought I could smell home in every 
breeze that came from this way.” 

Dorr raised her eyebrows 
whistle—an old trick she had. 
smell ?” 

“T can’t tell you exactly till you go away from 
it; but it’s good to think of after a hard day’s 
work.” . 

“ Whaling is hard work, I do suppose,” said 
Mrs. Hodges. 

“It'll do for exercise. I see there is work to be 
done on shore too.” 

“ Oh yes indeed,” answered Dorr, enthusiastic- 
ally ; ‘‘here’s my ironing, you see,” taking a fresh 
iron from the fire. ‘‘I wish we didn’t have iron- 
ing to do in the hot weather.” 

Mrs. Hodges had finished her and had 
set it away to rise, and found she had work to do 
in another part of the house; so she went out, 
without heeding-a look from Dorr, whose back was 
just then turned toward “ him.” 

“T think you didn’t expect to see me,” he said, 
by way of experiment. 

“ Why, did Mahaly tell you I said I didn’t want 


“to see you?” cried Dorr, without thinking that 


she had made a slip. 

““No, Mahaly didn’t tell me; Miss Eudora 
Hodges told me; but I don’t want to believe her, 
and I don’t think I do.” 

Dorr made no answer, but her cheeks burned 
as she glanced sideways at him; and they were si- 
lent a little while. 

‘What am I now?” 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Just before I went away you called me Mr. 
Handy. What am I now?” 

“Wel., you havVen’t had your name changed, I 
suppose. See there, how you are raveling my nice 
ironing-cloth, Mr. Handy!” 

‘*SoLam. I beg pardon. I was thinking of 
some other things that are raveling to waste.” 

‘*T see you're just as sober as you used to be, 
and you talk just in the same way.” 

“ And I am just as dull too, you would say.” 

“ No, I didn’t mean that at all.” 

**But you thought it? I am sober, Dorr, be- 
cause I don’t see any thing to laugh at just now. 
And then I’ve been away two years, and haven’t 
talked much in that time; and perhaps I’ve been 
a little restive withal to get back; and now I am 
back we two are just as stiff as if we never met 
before.” 

‘*But—but you’re grown so, and look so differ- 
ent, I’m most afraid of you.” 

‘Yes, but that isn’t the way to get over it, to 
be afraid.” 

‘* You're the one that’s stiff, I’m sure, with your 
long words and long face too,” said Dorr, feeling 
quite vexed. 

‘* But I hoped you would be < little glad to see 
me after all this time.” 

** Well, I haven't said I wasn’t glad.” 

‘*What was it you told me just now without 
meaning it?” 

‘*Oh! but you said a minute ago you didn’t be- 
lieve that.” 

“T don’t; but still you don’t seem quite as I 
wished.” ‘ 

‘*T see you are bound to quarrel. I didn’t know 


ing of all these two years, while I have been count- 
ing the days and wondering if I should find—” 
Here an interruption. Dorr had been casting 
about for an expedient, and she caught at the first 
and the worst one. “ Ah-h!” she cried, dancing 
back from the table and flirting her fingers in the 
air; then, catching her holder, she seized the flat- 
iron in a new place; but this time she really did 


go her hold when she had lifted it fairly up. Down 
went the heavy iron thud upon the table, then 
pitched to the floor, striking her ankle violently a+ 
No scream ; but she gave a flush and a 
catch of her breath with the acute pain, and wo 
have fallen had he not caught her from the 
with equal strength and gentleness ; and 
could utter a syllable he had started for 
with her, with such a firm look on his 
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and put her down gently without a 
could not help touching her lips 
happy nearness, and was rewarded by a 
the whispered word he -had been longing 
“Frank!” Then he left her and went away. 
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The ankle was slow at too slow for 
Dort’s patience ; but.she said to herself, ‘It’s just 
good enough for me. I'd no business to be trying 
such a trick at all; and I should have known bet- 
ter than to try such a stupid one as that. ” Ache 
away ; I deserve the whipping.” And so the an- 
kle kept giving repentant and monitory twinges. 

Frank Handy walked away in a sort of glow. 
His call had ended rather abruptly, to be sure; 
but had he not held her a moment in his arms, 
that had been y for her over all the track- 
less miles of sea? And had she not called him by 
his name? He almost wished the ankle never 
would get well, and that he might carry her in 
his arms forever ; and then he was inclined to bless 
the knowing flat-iron, that had come in to take his 
part. Surely a fairy—one of the New England 
sort, that never can work with any thing less real 
than flat-irons and broomsticks—must have taken 
hold of it just that minute. Why, so indeed she 


did ; and she was lying up stairs now with a bruised 
ankle! And then he accused himself of having 
caused it all, and was miserable 3 
He was permitted to sit with Dorr much of the 
whether it gave 
She was very 


time, though it is questionable 
him more pleasure than pain. 


her with the jellies and other niceties which con- 
si‘lerate sent in. It was impossible for 
him to understand it all. Strong, earnest, direct 
character he was, he could not understand 


question he could not answer 
But it was somehow not easy 
; whenever he began to skirt 


Vv. of my helpless position here ;” and then 
another would threaten, “If you do I shall 
go to sleep ;” and so the words got no further than 
his throat, 
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her way along with a polished, 
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“How,could I have thought you were coming 
this way?” said she. ‘Do you generally come 
ad. 
«Sometimes. But if I had been a little later I 
should have found my patient gone.” 
‘* And then the doctor would have caught it. I 
the afternoo: 
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trying to conceal the truth,” 
in my eyes long ago 

ptell you with my lips. You 
that Idove you, but you do 
and ee, ton do not 
it away better part 
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I let them go, then! will you put them in mine 
?” 

Her hands lay in her lap. 

‘Will you not? Mine are waiting.” 

Her hands did not stir, and there was no sound 
except the wind rustling through the leaves. 

“*T am very sorry, but I can not be to you what 
you wish,” she said. 

What sword is so keen as cruel words? Her 
eyes were averted from the earnest look of his, 
but she felt a shiver through the strong arm that 
lay touching her wrist. 

‘Listen, Dorr. Iam going away—that is cer- 
tain; and also that you are to say how I shall go. 
I am somewhat hard and stern now: shall I go 
without your love to soften and humanize me? 
There are temptations every where, and I have 
mine, which are not trifles: will you make them 
stronger, or will you arm me with this hope to re- 
sist them with? Will you make me doubt Gof, 
Dorr ?—for I believe Iam near that. I never can 
forget all the times we have been together, or even 
to-day: shall I think of them all as part of the 

of my life, or will you arm them against 
me with the stings of furies ?” 

She turned her eyes to meet his, then looked 
away again, and did not speak. 

“T am‘older than you,” he resumed, “and I am 
a man, as strong as men generally are; but, Dorr, 
now I am dependent on your will. Why do you 
suppose your sex has this power given them over 
men?” 

“*T hope you may find some one who will use it 
as you wish. I must go back now.” 

**No, you shall not. You are not just to either 
of us. You injure me by only half believing what 
I say, and you injure yourself by doubting your 
own power. I have not deserved this, and I will 
not put up with it.” 

Dorr began to look black. ‘‘I don’t know why 
you should say such things to me.” 

“T have a right to say them. You know bet- 
ter than I how much or how little you meant by 
all the encouragement you have given me; and” 
you know--I do not—whether you have not known 
of my love this great while. One of us has changed, 
for I do not the girl I used to know. 
Have I waited all this time in vain, Dorr? Will 
you send me away quite empty? Think a little, 
and remember what you are deciding.” ; 

He waited. The leaves rustled cheerily; the 
locusts hummed in their old way ; all the sounds 
of the woods kept on as usual; and the careless 
squirrels skipped across the path and looked at 





them. Tick, tick, went the minutes on which he 
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had hung his hopes, and when he looked at her 
there was no change in her fixed expression—part 
indifference, part vexation. 

“T see it now,” said he, bitterly: “‘this is my 
first knowledge of coquetry, and your sex are wel- 
come to it as,their special prerogative. You have 
worn me till you were tired of rae, and now you 
throw me away as you will that wreath when it 
has faded, and care as much for one as the other.” 

‘* You talk now as if you loved me, certainly.” 

“ Would I talk so if I did not? Iask you hon- 
estly, and with all the love of my soul, to he my 
wife, and help me reach a better height of manhow ! 
than I can ever reach without you; and you throw 
my love in my face as if I were made for your 
amusement. Now I see my duty before me. I 
will not be a slave if I can help it, and I am going 
to think it over, and put you out of my heart if I 

Dorr was really angry. ‘‘ Will you help me up, 
Mr. Handy, or hand me my crutch ?” 

He obeyed, and went with her to her father's 
gate without another word, and left her there with 
a simple good-by, while she went to her room, 
from which she came to supper with such a face 
that Sam stared and kept staring. 

On the next day Sam came rushing into the 
house like a tornado that had just slipped its hal- 
ter, bringing with him three things—a pair of un- 
usually large and round eyes, a bitten finger, and 
a lamentable face, and called on Dorr to go out 
and see what there was in the yard. Remon- 
strance on her part—she was busy; but Sam in- 
sisted. ‘‘Such an ugly little beauty!” he said, 
and so she went. In the grass close to the yard 
fence there was a cage in which was one of the 
gaudiest of parrots. Dorr went back to the house 
indignant. “Of all the screeching, hateful things 
in the world, a parrot’s the worst!” And she would 
not let Sam move the cage or go near it; so there 
the unlucky bird staid all day, and bit and scream- 
ed to his heart’s content. 

But at nigli#fall I suppose she relented, for one 
who was on the watch might have seen that the 
cage was brought into the house. A folded piece 
of paper was attached to it, and Dorr read: 


“Since yesterday I think I was harsh to you. Forgive 
me; but my heart was sore, 


* You once said to me that you should Iike a parrot. I |. 


came upon this one a number of months ago, and so I 
bronght him home with me, and now I leave him for you. 
His education has been sadly neglected, and he can not 
talk much as yet; perhaps you can teach him. I might 
have slit his tongue with the half of a sixpence you gave 
me so long ago, but for some reason I did not. I will not 
say, Keep him for my sake, but if you are ever tired of him 
Ihave never heard that the bird is peculiarly tenacious 
of life. 

“TI fear I shall not be able to put you out of my heart, 
Dorr. It is sad and pitifal that you should forget, who 
have no need to, and I, who shall be tortured till I do, can 


forgive me, for bitterness will come sometimes, though not 
against you if Ican help it. Good-by, and let me be your 
friend. Freanx.” 


At the same time that Dorr read this and dropped 
a tear on it, the impatient Esmeralda glided out of 
the harbor and stood to sea. ‘ 

The bird was soon duly domesticated, and Dorr 
came really to like him. He was ‘an ugly little 
beauty,” however, for he certainly was a beauty 
and his temper was vicious. He never was dis- 
posed to be talkative, and all his efforts at speech 
ended in an odd mixture of two or three consonants 
which sounded more like “‘ whiff” than any thing 
else ; so that was given as his name. 

Time went on month by month, the Esmeralda 
creeping on her venturesome course somewhere on 
the lower edge of the world, and Dorr going quiet- 
ly on with her old life. New England is even now 
very uniform in its domestic life from day to day, 
and was much more so in the old times. Dorr 
ably was content, or if she was not, she never hint- 
Oe ee Lee 
taking care also esters, ° native of re- 
gions where Nature has 
rather than the ear; but sometimes when she look- 
ed at him she thought of his distant owner, and 
possibly felt a touch of some kind of regret. 

One day there was an unusual screaming heard. 
The cat had made a demonstration 
cage, and when Dorr picked it up and 
on the hook there was a piece of white 
on the floor. She was puzzled at first, as 
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and the fall had jolted itout. It read: 


‘<I forgot to tell you that thore is a sort of magic 
this parrot. Some one bestowed it on him—a Malay 
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that he will tell you the truth. 
time, 

“ Nonsense !” was Dorr’s thought; and she put 
the note away. During the afternoon she was 
thinking of it occasionally, however. She had an 
irresistible inclination to think over all she had 
known of her rejected lover in past years. How 
could he write her such a story as that and think 
she would believe it? Did going to 
man superstitious? Pshaw! Yet, indeed, she 
would like to know where he was, and it would be 
nice if the parrot could tell. 

When it was coming dusk she found herself 
alone in the house; for her father and Sam had 


him up and looked at him, thinking it over. She 





sat down in the window and let him out, and he 
flew around her as he was accustomed to do, craw- 
ing his single odd word. 
5, Where is be?” cried she. “Does he think | 
about me yet? Does he know how I I | 
used him 80, because Ilovehim?” 


The parrot did not answer a word. Of course 
he couldn’t; how foolish! He only flew round 
and round her. Finally he settled on her head; 
but he was rubbing her hair with his beak and 
claws in a very unusual way. The touch was 
i way Sees ay Ba by surely pos- 
sessed. pressure on grew stronger 
and changed, and the claws were transformed into 
a pair of hands that suddenly slid down over her 
ears to her waist, where they held her in a firm 


clasp, and— 
“Yes!” said Frank Handy. ‘I did not go in 
the Esmeralda, and I got back yesterday.” 


* Yes?” cried Dorr, with a blush and a start. 
Then sinking her head lower and lower, till it rest- 
ed naturally on his shoulder and hid itself there, 
she mtirmured : 

“Oh, Prank! I was only talking to Whiff!” 





CHIAPA CHOCOLATE. 


Dom Bernarp DE SAL4zar, Bishop of Chiapa, 
Mexico, had the misfortune to live in a perpetual 
state of contest with the ladies of his flock, and the 
subject of dispute was chocolate. It was a brave 
struggle—bravely fought on both sides. 

The prelate fulminated all the censures at his 
disposal in his ecclesiastical armory ; the ladies, 
on their side, made use of all the devices and in- 
trigues stored in their little heads. 

Now the great subject of altercation was as fol- 
lows: The ladies of Chiapa were so addicted to 
the use of chocolate that they would neither hear 
low mass, much less high mass, nor a sermon, with- 
out drinking cups of steaming chocolate, and eat- 
ing preserves, brought in on trays by servants 
during the performance of divine service ; so that 
the voice of the preacher, or the chant of the 
priest, was drowned in the continual clatter of 
cups and clink of spoons; besides, the floor, after 
service, was strewn with bon-bon papers, and stain- 
ed with splashes of the spilled beverage. 

How could that be devotion which was broken 
in upon by the tray of delicacies! How could a 
preacher warm with his subject while his audience 
were passing to each other sponge-cake and crack- 


have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or de- 
spise ye the church of God, and shame them that 
have not? What shal! I say to you?” 
ladies looked up at the pulpit with unimpassioned 
eyes while sipping their chocolate, then wiped 
their lips and put out their hands for some com- 
fits. 


and every one looked round to see whose cups were 
“ What was the subject of the sermon?” asked 





captain who was dictated to by his soldiers} As 
for the cause of true . being endangered, I 


in a body to the doors, to assist their domestics. 
The poor clerks were utterly routed and thrown in 
confusion down the steps, while, with that odious 


well-known clink, clink, the trays came in as be- | 
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Another move was requisite, and on the follow- 
ing Sunday, when the ladies came to church, they 
found a band of soldiers drawn up outside, ready 
to barricade the way against any inroad of choco- 
late; a stern determination was depicted on the 
faces of the military—that if cups and saucers did 
enter the sacred edifice it should be over their 
corpses. 
The foremost damsels halted, the matrons stood 
still, the crowd thickened, but not one of the pretty 
angels would set foot within the cathedral pre- 
cincts: a busy whisper circulated, then a hush 
ensued, and with one accord the ladies trooped off 
to the monastery churches, and there was no con- 
gregation that day at the Minster. 

The brethren of 8. Dominic and of S. Francis 
were nothing loth to see their chapels crowded 
with all the rank and fashion of Chiapa ; for with 
the ladies came money-offerings, and they blinked 


ars from parishioners to their chapels, 
and ordering the latter to frequent their 6 
The were forced to obey; not so the 
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‘ness. 


ieee are to yield! This is a sign that 
they r reconciliation.” 

Next aay cathedral was thronged with ladies. 
The service proceeded as usual, but the bishop was 


not present. 
“ How is the Bishop?” was whispered from one 
lady to another, with conscious glances; till the 


great suffering. : 

“Tell me,” he asked, very feebly; “tell me 
tral, what is my complaint ?” 

“Your Holiness has been poisoned,” replied the 
physician. 

The Bishop turned his face to the wall. Some 


one whispered that he was dead, when he had been 





thus for some while. The dying man turned his 
face round, and said; 


“Hush! Iam praying for my poor sheep! May 
God pardon them.” Then, after a pause: “I for. 
at them for having caused my death, most hearti- 
ly. Poor sheep!” 

And he died. 

Since then there has been a proverb prevalent 
in Mexico: ‘‘ Beware of tasting Chiapa chocolate.” 

The cathedral presented the same scene as be- 
fore; the prelate had lebored in vain, and choco- 
late was copiously drank at his funeral. 





THE SIOUX WAR, 


Tne illustration which we give on page 693 
shows us what, we trust, will prove the close of 
the Sioux War, viz., the surprise of the Indians 
by Sully’s Brigadé on 84 September. The author 
of the sketch, an officer in the 6th Towa Cavalry, 
one of the most gallant regiments in the service, 
writes us: 

“Fort Preare, Dacovan Txmrrrozy, 
September 26, 19868. 

“While public attention has been completely 
absorbed with the Rebellion and the splendid record 
made by the Federal troops in July, an expedition 
which started from Sioux City in June has been 
working its way against every adverse circum- 
stance up to Dacotah to punish the savages for 
the massacres in Minnesota last year. The troops 
were General A. Sully’s Brigade, and consisted of 
the Sixth Iowa Cavalry, Colonel D, 8, Wilson ; 
eight companies of the Second Nebraska Cavalry, 
Colonel R. W. Furnass ; one company of the Sev- 
enth Iowa Cavalry, Captain Millard, and one bat- 
tery of six small brass pieces. General Sully’s 
aids are his old Potomac officers, belonging to the 
immortal First Minnesota, viz.: Adjutant-General 
Captain J. H. Pell, Captain King, and Lieutenant 
Levering. They encountered the Indians near 
White Stone Hill, about the centre of Dacotah 
Territory, on the 8d of Septemer, and ina most 
bloody fight of about thirty micutes, before night 
set in, killed nearly two hundred savages, wound- 
ing nearly one hundred more, capturing one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight prisoners, besides seizing im- 
mense supplies of buffalo meat which they had 
dried for the winter, destroying five hundred of 
their lodges, capturing a large lot of ponies, and 
an immense stock of robes, furs, etc, The result 
of this fight will most certainly lead the savages to 
sue for peace. They never have suffered such a 
terrible blow. The left represents the Sixth Iowa 
Cavalry led by Colonel Wilson, who narrowly es- 
caped, his horse being killed under him while gal- 
lantly leading his regiment, The right represents 
the Second Nebraska under their popular Colonel 
R. W. Furnass, whose horse was wounded under 
him in the engagement, The whole brigade was 
commanded by Brigadier-General Alfred Sully. 
He is a most gallant officer, having fought brave- 
ly in every battle on the Potomac from Buli Run 
to Chancellorsville. He is an old regular, and was 
selected because he was experienced in savage war- 
fare. In this battle the number engaged was 
about twelve hundred against the same number 
of Indian warriors. He lost twelve men killed 
and twenty-three wounded. Few officers would 
have over~ me all the obstacles that General Sully 

id in th. trip. He deserves well at the hands 
of his countrymen. In every grade he has done 
his daty 
of the 





CHARLESTON. 


ion, when the crew of the vessel were firing 
of mueketry at the unseen foe. The ex- 
was witnessed by him from the beach near 

‘ort Wagner, and the scene from there obtained 

grand, notwithstanding the darkness 
of the night. 

Our artist also sends us a sketch of the “ cigar 
steamer’ used in the attempt. It is drawn from 
the descriptions of the prisoners Glassell and Toombs 
—the former, at the cominencement of the war, a 
lieutenant in the United States navy. The steam- 
er, if such a contrivance can be called 2 steamer, 
was only large erough to contain four or five men. 
The torpedo was atiached to the 
far enough under water to come in contact. with 
the vessel's bottom to which it was directed, + Tho 


This nondescript was towed abreast of Fort 
ter by a sn.all steamer, and from there started 
supposed errand of destruction, accom pa- 
e small boat which our artist has thrown 
in the fore-ground of the picture on page 700. 

The subject of our sketch now lies at the bottom 
of the harbor on the very spot chosen as the rest- 
ing-place of the Jronsides. It carried down with it 
the bodies of two of its crew of four. 

Our other illustrations, from sketches by Mr. 
Otto Enz, show us the enemy's works on Sullivan's 
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square white patches resting on the embankment 
are piles of sand-bags to protect the gunners, and 
have been erected since the last fight, giving to 
the fort a different appearance from what it had 
three weeks ago. The other batteries, Bee and 
Bex regard, are all on Sullivan's Island, and will 
in the next few days be the scene of « desperate 


fight.” 
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VERY HARD CASH. 


By CHARLES READE, Esq. 


AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XLIL 


Tnx tenacity of a private lunatic asylum is 
unique. A little push behind your back and you 
slide into one; but to get out again is to med a 
precipice with crumbling sides. Alfred, luckier 
than many, had twice nearly escaped ; yet now 
he was tighter in than ever. His father at first 
meant to give him bat a year or two of it, and 
let him out on terms, his spirit broken, and Julia 
married. But his sister’s death was fatal to him. 
By Mrs. Hardie’s settlement the portion of any 
child of hers dying a minor, or intestate and 
childless, was to go to the other children: so 
now the prisoner had inherited his sister’s ten 
thousand pounds, and a good slice of his be- 
reaved enemy’s and father’s income. But this 
doubled his father’s bitterness—that he, the un- 
loved one, should be enriched by the death of 
the adored one!—and also tempted his cupidity : 
and unfortunately shallow legislation conspi 
with that temptation. For, when an English- 
man, sane or insane, is once pushed behind his 
back into a mad-house, those relatives who have 
hidden him from the public eye, i. e., from the 
eye of justice, can grab hold of his money be- 
hind his back, as they certified away his wits 
behind his back, and can administer it in the 
dark, and embezzle it, chanting ‘‘ But for us the 
‘dear deranged’ would waste it.” Nor do the 
monstrous enactments, which confer this uncon- 
stitutional power on subjects, and shield its ex- 
ercisc from the light and safeguard of Publicity, 
affix any penalty to the abuse of that power, if 
by onc chance in a thousand detected. In Lu- 
nacy Law extremes of intellect meet: the British 
senator plays at Satan; and tempts human frailty 
and cupidity beyond what they are able to bear. 

So behold a son at twenty-one years of age 
devoted by a father to imprisonment for life. 
But stop a minute; the mad statutes, which by 
the threefold temptation of Facility, Obscurity, 
and Impunity, insure the occasional incarcera- 
tion and frequent detention of sane but moneyed 
men, do provide, though feebly, for their bare 
liberation, provided they don’t yield to the genius 
loci, and the natural effect of confinement plus 
anguish, by going mad, or dying. The Com- 
missioners of Lunacy had power to liberate Al- 
fred in spite of his relations, And that power, 
you know, he had soberly but earnestly implored 
them to exercise. 

After a delay that seemed as strange to him 
as postponing a hand to a drowning man, he re- 
ceived an official letter from Whitehall. With 
bounding heart he broke the seal, and devoured 
the contents. Tuey ran thus: 


‘¢Srm,—By order of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy I am directed to inform you that 7 
are in the receipt of your letter of the 29th ulti- 
mo, which will be laid before the board at their 
next meeting. I am, etc.” 


Alfred was bitterly disappointed at the small 
advance he had m However, it was a great 
point to learn that his letters were allowed to go 
to the Commissioners at all, and would be at- 
tended to by degrees. 

He waited and waited, and struggled hard to 
possess his soul in patience; at times his brain 
throbbed and his blood boiled, and he longed 
to kill the remorseless, kindless monsters who 
robbed him of his liberty, his rights as a man, 
and his Julia: but he knew this would not do; 
that what they wanted was to gnaw his reason 
away, and then who could disprove that he had 
always been mad? Now he felt that brooding 
on his wrong would infariate him; so he clench- 
ed his teeth, «74 vowed a solemn vow that no- 
thing should arive him mad. By advice of a 
patient ho wrote in to the missioners 
begging for a Special Commission to inquire into 
his case; and, this done, with rare stoicism, 
self-defense, and wisdom in one so young, he 
actually sat down to read hard for his first class. 
Now, to do this, he wanted the Ethics, Po! 
and Rhetoric of Aristotle, certain Dialogues 
Plato, the Comedies of the first- 
class Historians, Demosthenes, Lucretius, a 
Greek Testament, Wheeler's Analysis, 

Horne, and several books of reference, 

and profane. Bat he could not get these books 
without Dr. Wycheriey, and unfortunately he 
had cut tha: worthy dead in his own asylum, 

‘*The Scornful Dog” had to eat wormwood 
pudding and humble pie. He gulped these deli- 
cacies as he might; and Dr. Wyc showed 
excellent qualities ; he entered into his maniac’s 
studies with singular alacrity, supplied him with 
several classics from his own shelves, and bor- 
rowed the rest at the London Library. Nor did 
his zeal stop there: he offered to read an hour 
a day with him, and owned it would afford him 
the keenest gratification to turn out an Oxford 
first classman from his asylum. This remark 
puzzled Alfred, and set him thinking; it bore a 
subtle family resemblance to the observations 
he heard every day from the patients; it was so 
one-eyed. 

Soon Alfred became the Doctor’s pet maniac, 
They were often closeted together in high dis- 
course, and indeed discusead » Meta- 
physics, and Moral Philosophy with i 
zest, iong after common sense would have 
them both off to bed, the donke In fact, t 
got so thick that Alfred thought it culy bets 
say one day, “ Mind, Doctor, all these 
fruitful hours we spend together so sweetly will 
not prevent my indicting you for a conspiracy as 
soon as I get out: it will rob the retribution of 
half its relish though.” 


dent,” » blandly, “‘let us not 





‘“* Ah, m mg oung friend and felluw-stu- . 


of 

vengeance. This is ascribable to the 
fact that my friends and pupils alwa; 
more favorable opinion of me long 
with them; and ere many days (and this 
by infallible indicia) your cure will commence in 
cornet; and; Sa grogaetion as you to 
perfect festoration 0 —_ t, 
ou will grow in suspicion : 
‘under a delusion—or rather I should say a very 
slight perversion and perturbation of the forces 
of your admirable intellect—and a proper sub- 
ject for tem seclusion. Indeed this con- 
sciousness of insanity is the one diagnostic of 
sanity that never deceives me; and, on the other 
hand, an obstinate persistence in the h 
rfect rationality demonstrates the fact that 


Hi 


mane as yet to cast the Peeper apis ta 


which he would inevitably be taken some ungen- 
erous advantage 

Alfred ventured to inquire whether this was 
not rather paradoxical. 


of the vulgar.” 

‘< That sounds rational,” said the maniac, very 
dryly. 

‘oe afternoon, grinding hard for his degree, 
he was invited down stairs to see two visi 


At that word he found out how prison tries 
the nerves. He trembled with and fear. 
It was but for a moment: he bathed his face and 


hands to com’ himself; made his toilet care- 
fully, and went into the drawing-room, all on his 
guard. There he found Dr. 


st Whitehall.” Aer « momentary sammy guecing ae 

at i a 

continued the conversation with Dr. Wycherley, 
Alfred. were there 
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old enough to be a scholar, Sir,” 
said Alfred ; ‘put T am a etadent.” = 
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ically. “It is ine tolerably well-known pas- 5 


Com A 
oe Well, Tt try," oat Alfred, sneering secretly. 


* Let me see: 


** Quite right; now go on, Se oe 
ying with his ; 
dgel his a 
with 


The visitors stared, Dr. Wycher'! 
aid: “ You might examine iy young friend for 
hours, and not detect the one crevice in the bril- 
liancy of his intellectual armor.” 


eth verjuice suddenly. 
tor, don’t be so inaccurate: say a spot on 
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your treatment here?” inquired Dr. Eskell. 





Wycheriey is the soul of 
are no tortures, no handcuffs or 
brutality, no insects that murder 


Dr. Wycherley 4 in a patronizing 


> explained 
whisper, ‘‘He labors under an abnormal con- 


ese 


from his attack. Pre- 


a. obtained a prize poem 
s ew 
‘‘ Well, Doctor; and after that am I wrong to 
ise poetry ?” 
might have this on paper, 


but spoken it was too for them all three. 


ley came to their 


The maniac made a face as of oné that drink- 
‘‘ For pity’s sake, ge 


, or a crevice in the armcr; but not a 


crevice in the brilliancy. My good friend here 
Mon: certificates and 


inst a sea of troubles; query, 


of taking arms against 
a cork jacket and a flask of brandy.” 


‘*Well, Mr. Hardie,” said Dr. Eskell, rather 


— “let me tell you those passages which so 


your peculiar notions are among the most 


applauded.” 


** Very likely, Sir,” retorted the maniac, whose 


hands every Sunday 
pray for peace, giving as |- 


our exquisite reason that we have got the God 
of hosts on our side in war.” 


dured all this chat with an air of indif- 
ference. He now said to Dr. Wycherley, ‘‘I 
wish to put you a question or two in 


private.” 


Alfred was horribly frightened: this was the 
very that ruined him at Silverton 
House. ‘Oh no, gentlemen,” he cried, im- 


ploringly. ‘‘ Let me have fair play. You have 
given me no secret audience; then why give 
my accuser one? I am charged with a single 
delusion ; for 
ee) ang examine me on that head.” 
if 
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“Have any complaint, then, to make 


**No, no, Sir,” said Alfred, warmly. “ 
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THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON~THE“SEGAR STEAMER” WHICH PROPELLED THE REBEL TORPEDO.—Sxercuen sy an Occasional ConrRisvor. 
[Sex Pacer 695.) 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON—ATTEMPT TO BLOW UP THE “IRONSIDES” BY A REBEL TORPEDO,—Ganromep sx an Occasional ConrrisuTor, 
(Sen Pace 605) 
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THE ONLY SON. 
TO MRS. ABRAM ROSSITER, RICHMOND, MASS. - 


In the still New England autumn 
The work of the year was done; 

But afar were fields uneickled 
Under the southern sun— 

Fields to be reaped in battle— 
Harvests by victory won. 

The young men came from the hill-sides 
A thousand strong and more, 

At the call of a sterner duty 
Than their souls had heard before; 

And whose under-tone was deeper 
Than the far-off cannon’s roar. 


From each house a living echo 
Was given unto the call, 

One from the nestled cottage, 
One from ancestral hall; 

In a home were three fair brothers, 
And the mother gave them all. 


They went, and the fields by the river 
With their harvesting grew red; 

And they came with the sheaves of triumph 
Ere the leaves again were dead: 

‘* Welcome, my son, mine only,” 
Calmly the mother said. 


On the lower Mississippi 
The work of the year was done; 

The deathly fields were sickled 
Under the burning san; 

And the harvest-home was joyful, 
Though the mother welcomed one. 
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BURNETT'S 


Standard Flavoring Extracts 
Por Cocking Purposes. 


Lemon, Peach, ose, Cloves, 
Celery, Orange, Vanilla, Ginger, 
Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Nectarine, Almond. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE EXTRACTS CON- 
SISTS IN THEIR 


Perfect Purity and Great Strength. 
We select the following Testimonials: 


POPULAR HOTELS. 


“ Pre-eminently superior to all others for culinary use.” 
Panzer Hovss, Boston. 
“ Superior to any we have ever used.” 
r Revere Hover, Boston. 
‘*Have used your Extracts for several years, and re- 
gard them the best @ the world.” 
Firta Avenvus Hors, New York. 
** Our test has proved them very excellent.” 
Sr, Niononas Hors, New York. 
‘Have been found really superior by thorough and ex- 
clusive use in our Establishment for years.” 
Conttnawtat Horst, Phils., Pa. 
“ Possess all the rare qualities claimed for them.” 
Evtaw House, Baltimore, Md. 
“ Far superior to any in the market.” 
Wriian's Horst, Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURES AND PROPRIETORS, 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO, 
BOSTON. 

THE “RIDGEWOOD” PATENT 


SMOKING CASE 








Most ingenious in its combination of the Metallic C 
centaining Pipe and Stem, Matches and Pipe Chasm 
with a handsome Tobacco Pouch attached, fill'ng the Pipe 
by « valve, without use of the fingers or wa: to of T 
the whole agg) bee oy from all odor, and portable as 
a o- Case. It is made for service, of various styles, at 
$1 50, $1 88, $2 25, $2 50, and $2 75 to $3 75 and $5 00; 
the two latter richly plated and engraved, Nothing can 
excel its comfort, utility, and economy for all smokers, at 
home or abroad, in the Army or Navy. As a Present to 
friends nothing could be more acceptable, For the Sol- 
dier, in camp or on the march, it is invaluable. Coz, 
CuARLES AnpEzson, of Ohio, 9 sy a “ Every pa- 
triot soldier should have one of Cases as a constant 
campaign companion." Also 
The Ridgewood Smoking Tobacco, 

| Of superior quality and flavor, in packages to fill 

Pouch (about a week's smoking), or are 
the general trade. OFricgrs, Smokers, and 
invited to examine these Goods. SUTTLERS’ ATTENTION 

rticularly called to them. Circulars sent on order. A 
iberal discount to Dealers. Single Cases sent by mail or 
express, paid, on receipt of price and 25 cte. All orders 
will ee attention, 

RIDGEWOOD MANUFACTURING 
Office 429 Broadway, cor. Howard Street, New York. 


Someruine to Do—“' pLEASANT 
AND PRorrrasix.” Good Books, ready sales, and good 


profits, Agents wanted. Address, with stamp, Fowzs 
ap Waiz4, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Massive Cases 
fine, usually sold for One Hundred and Twenty: 
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properly poe 

ranted for 12 months, A reduction on wholesale 
may be sent at our risk 
ANDALE & CO., 212 Broadway, 


num's Museum, corner of Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 
purposes, 
‘We offer to sell our Watch, which is of rae most suB- 
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tern, at nearly as low ® price as is asked for the fancy- 
named Aneres and Lepines of foreign make, already re- 

We have named the new series of Watches, Wu. Ex- 
Leary, Boston, Masd., which name will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 
trade-marks. 


Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal states. 
Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents of the American Watch Company, 
162 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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All our Badges are 1} inches in diameter. 








Each 

Solid Silver Shield, with Name, Rank, and Regiment, $1 00 

* Star « 100 

“« — Creseent “ : 100 

« Clover Leaf « 100 

« Diamond « 100 

“ Circle ad 1% 

“ Cross bed @1 25 

“% Maltese Cross « 1% 

Either of the above styles enameled in red, white, or 

blue, for $1 25 each, with Rank, and Regiment en- 
graved distinct! = 





A Ta.z oF THe Batriz-Fixips or Mzxtoo, 


By Harry Hazel. ; ° 


For sale everywhere. Price 5 cents per copy. 








ANTED.—DISABLED AND DISCHARGED SOL- 
diers, and others, maimed and can hear 


Bor No. 45, Philadelphis. (Sample free for 38 cesta.) 
Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. Goennncied porte to tn toe a 
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SALISBURY, BRO., & CO., 


Agents rOR TH® Untrep Srates ror THE CELEBRATED 
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HAKPER & SROTHE.S, NEW YORK, 
Have Just Published: 


best French with e, the 
Moliére, Racine, and Voltaire; with Fxplana 


















































regard to value, and 
till you know what you are to get. 


— 
SPLENDID LIST! 

OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH: 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches eS cees $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches ....----r0007 707" "" 60 00 each. 
200 Gold Watches ..-----*--**"* 85 00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches 15 00 each. 
9000 Vest and Neck Chains Lecesces® 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
— Band Bracelets ..-------* 5 00 to 10 00 each. 

yoo oe seeeeneeee 8.00 to 500 each. 

3000 Cameo Brooches SS 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches laeeeee 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine .. 40 to 6 00 each. 
a0) Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches . 4%) 6 00 each. 

Cameo Ear Drops...----*-**** 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops atisee 400 to 6 00 each. 


Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 








9650 to 600 each. 
.. 250t0 5 00 each. 




















trifling expense. : 
vice of an Office, with Press, $12, 22, 
for a Circular to the 


SWE PRESS OO., 18 Water Street, Boston 
$200! $150! "g100! $60! 
PREMIUMS. 





























To Editors and Others! 
T will pay the above-named amounts for the best fst 
articles on either my Soap, Saleratus, oF 





sortment . 
E. N. FOOTE & CO., Man 
208 Broadway, New ‘ork. 


















farther 


Be wise ip time; if you sre 


Sold everywhere by Dealers. 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, PrrrssuRes, Pa. 
Deror ror New Yor«, 416 BroapwayY. 


advanced. 
‘After «few doses should you call in a doctor, your cure 
will be easy, compared with what it would have been had 
you not used BRANDRETH'S PILLS. 


tainly open the bowels in all cases of Costivencss, and tn 
Colds, Asthma, and Affections of the Lungs, they are wr 


See B. Brandreth in White on Government Stamp. 
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but the kind hand enormous profit, as 

saved her from a8 grave. For thee eer and upward. Sisad 

Sa arg ek em in Weoussaie ony! In 

good, while I was j but ait seems and all the in goad running oreee oS 
that I could get hold of, in of finding 38; 20 cts. Sold 
that would eult Cand cont there | be sally oe sons 8 

Set ocr weedeat bret | Wen ey rarer, 

FTES ras junk what he ale T sent the next day house, ormrately and artistically 

commenced taking and such ® change in one week 
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Splenuid Holiday or 





















out of sorts get them. A 













Price 25 cents. Send ev- 





























Bridal 


Parces.—Morodeo, gilt edger, beveled and ides, 
00; Morocco extra, 60; Calf, mar- 
fea blank stamped, ; Pull Roan, inavbled 
edges, $16 00. 


ELEANOR'S VICTORY. A Rov. By M. E, Beappom, 
© “John Marcumon*'s Lega- 
Yustrations. vo, paper, 50 cemte. 








HARPER'S WEREELY. 
Copies Bix Cents. 
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THE STATE ELECTIONS. 
Prrxsrivasta. ‘Friend Onto, I thought thee hadst got rid of this noxious weed, as I 
of mine; and yet I see an rid Pumpkin growing upon thy land.” 


Onto. “Not apon my land, 


guess! It’s the Vattanpionam Powsxm as I've tossed over 


into my neighbor's field, and he’s bin and tuck root, you see, among the Canady thistles!” 





B.& 1 T. eee 
Sol Broadway, New York. 


Card ‘Photographs. 
Our Catalogue pow embraces considerably over 
FOUR THOUSAND 
different subjects (to which additions are continually be- 
- ing made) of Portraits of Eminent Americans, etc, viz. : 
72 Major-General, | 525 Statesmen, 





190 Brigadict-Gencrals, | 197 Divines, 
259 Colonels, | 116 Authors; 
84 Lieut -Coionels, 30 Artiste, 
207 Other Officers, 112 Stage, 
60 Officers of tne Navy, 46 Prominent Women, 


147 Prominent F. 

2,500 COPIES OF WORES OF ART. 
IECLUIMING REPRODUCTIONS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED En. 
Gaavines, Parstines, Statues, £0, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 

An order for One Dozen PICTURES from our 
will be Gilled on receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail, free. 


Photographic Albums. 


Our ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in 
beanty and durability to any others. 

The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a post- 
age of six cents per oz. 

The more expensive can be sent by express. 








We also keep a large assortment of 


Stereoscopes & Stereoscopic Views. 
Our Catalogue of thees will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of Stamp. 

8. & H.T. ANTHONY. 

MasvyacTorens OF PnoTtocrarmo MaTesta.s, 
501 Broadway: New York. 
Friends or relatives of prominent military men will 


will be hope fally, pn oe pmo ge al 

cary , 2 2 

te FINE ALBUMS LIADE To ORDER for Con- 
ir or purposes, 

parr quar vert of ates wy aay 





IF Yin tucst cian, 1 ¥:D.S. 
Spring is the time to use DR. LEATHE’S 


Which Purifes the Blood, Io arene tig gives 
v t , de 
Tone to the Nerves, Strength to the Massie, and eallh 
to every Channel, Joint, and Limb. 
One Dollar per Bottle (which often cures). : 
t, 130 CHATHAM &r., N. ¥. Soid 502 GRAND Sr. 
Ask for LEATHE’S YELLOW DOCK SYRUP. Take no 
other. Established 1848. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


VIENLAND. 


LANDS.--TO ALL WANTING FARMS.—Large and 
thriving settiement, mild and bealthful climate, 30 miles 
south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich soil, produces 
large crops, which can now be seen growing. Twenty and 
fifty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 per acre, payable 
within four years. Good business open’ 
TUEERS and otbers, churches, schools, and 





fertile tracts, 
and suitable condition for 
pleasant farming that we know of this side of the West- 
erp prairies. 





PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
There is no Gift. or Present, which com- 
pares with the Craig Microscope and Mount- 
ed Objects. As a source of amusement and 
instruction they are unsurpassed. This Mi- 
Toserpe will be mailed, postage paid, for 
$2 25; or with 6 beau:iful, mounted ob- 
jects, for $8; or with 24 objecta, for $5. 
Address, os beeen ig moa 
New York. 
A liberal disevunt to tive trade. 














lights the room. 
For descriptive Pamphlet and Price List, address W. D. 
RUSSELL, Apest, 306'Peart Bt, N.Y. Agents wanted. 
Pins for ‘every Co. from A to ML. 





Address J. G. PACKARD & CO., 208 Br'dway, N. Y. 











At UNION ADAMs, 
No. 637 Broadway. 









GUNS, .PISTOLS, 
Military Goods, 


Frexcu axp Exeuisn Faxor Goops. 
Alco, 2 full assortment of 
Jet. Coral, and Steel Goods. ‘ 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 
19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, N. ¥., 


15 Rue 
47 Hampton St. BEng. 


IVORY SLEEVE BUTTONS 
inital Fs, por pel, will bo sent free am reef ihe 


pedi ae men ae 












Vide & Uo, Ne. 187 St.. New York. This thrill- 
i combination of the Trasionl, 
Le ; oe Afiemu: Ward as 








Also every variety of good Watches at equally low rates. 
All orders from the Army muet be pre-paid, as the Ex- 
pre-s Companies will not take bills for collection on soldiers. 


J.L. eee tons fee tere 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 











Shults’ 
of Whiskers in six weeke, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 30 cents. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 











are da: our T 
and 1 UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY 
P. NOVEL AND UNHQUALED, and unlike all 
peat nhg =| ae: Cranes and of fine 
quality. iting Games, and Fancy Ar- 
smn * oo poe Ryd 
over pad ine, Thay cre just to shag ters 
ae ae tm the Army. No should 
without one. immense, sales quick. fa 
Di WATC, covonad an a panel Cae A SPLEN- 

TCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper, 
sented free to all Agents. Packages in endlom variety and 


: 
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GOLD PENS AND CASES. 
Retailed at wholesale prices. 14 kt. Gold Pen, Solid 
Silver Case, $1 50, warranted for one year, guarantee ac- 
a circular. _ Pens 


compinying each Pen. Send for 
E. 8. JOHNSON, 15 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 
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pointed on receipt of 85 centa. 
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INSON, late Pratt, Rontxson 

190 William 8t.,N.¥. 

A Beautiful Complexion: free from Tan, 

Pimples and Freckles, easi Fe row d 
img. it is ho is exespenen of x re 

and other valnnble articles, highly perfumed by tte ie, 














| Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 


Cures Diabetes. 
| Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 


Cures Gravel. Brick-dust Deposits. 


tte 
Cures Irritation of the Bladder. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu. 


a 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 

Cures Inflammation of the Kidneys. 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 
Cures Catarrh of the Bladder. ¢ 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 
Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 


Cures Diseases Arising from Exposure er 
Imprudence. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 


Cures Nervous Diseases and Prostration 
of the System, 


From whatever cause originating, and whether existing 


in either sex. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 


Is cafe and pleasant in Taste and Odor. Diseases of these 
organs require the aid of \ Diuretic. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 
Is the Great Diuretic. 


Strengthening, Blood Purifying, and Invigorating. 

Certificates from well-known persons in all parts of the 
country, in book form, giving the full descriptions, the 
eases and the mode of treatment, will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 4 throe-cent postage stampe. 

It is a book of 100 pages. 

Price of medicine $1 per bottle, or six for $5. Delivered 
to any address, 

Direct letters to 
Philadelphia. 

Sold by Druggists generally. 

Beware of Counterfeits. 

Ask for HELMBOLD'’S. Take noocther. 








this beautiful keepsake and record 
LOUIS PHILIP, 608 











Manufactured and for sale on Straps, at wholesale, by 
F. STEVENS, Manvfacturer of 
or Goods, $15 Pearl Strech, New York 68 milty Seeet, 
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